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sketches of lessons. 

Subject: Perspective Drawing. 

^ Art Class III. Age: ij- = 45 minutes. 

Group : 

By Agnes C. Drury. 

Objects. 

',j To introduce a study which will enable the children 
to draw correctly. 

(2) - To show them the value of a knowledge of perspective 
in sketching from nature, or in original drawings. 

(3) To assist their powers of observation. 

(4) To exercise them in exactness. 

(5) To connect or contrast geometry with drawing. 

Step /—Remind the children of the difficulty of representing 

a solid by drawing it on a flat sheet of paper. 

Give them a sheet of glass, and, holding it upright, place 
a box behind it, and let each child sketch on the glass the 
object as it appears to her. 

Name this sketch a perspective drawing. Give the meaning 
of the term, i.e., looking through ; and state that perspective 
drawing means the drawing of an object on a transparent 
plane, through which it is seen. 

Step 11 . — Let the children understand that, since it would 
be unpractical to carry about a sheet of glass when sketching, 
rules have been substituted by which we can make a per- 
spective drawing, if certain distances and measurements are 
known. 

Ask how we can repre.sent the transparent plane on the 
blackboard. The children will be able to suggest the ground 
line at the bottom, in which the transparent plane touches 
the ground. Tell them that there is to be also a horizontaji 
line across the transparent plane at the height of the 
spectator’s eye. They can suggest five feet as the distance 
between the two lines, and will then see the need of drawing 
to scale, to enable the drawing to be put on the blackboard. 

Let them put a scale of two inches to the foot on the board, 
and the two lines— Ground and Llorizontal. 

Realizing that we see best what is immediately in front 
of us, the children will see the need of marking the 
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c©ntr0 of* . — 

opposite the snectat^^’” horizontal line exactly 

pendicular linp a- this the per- 

on the line the sn spectator’s eye, and mark 
taking the centre ? 7 °’* '' ten feet away. Then, 

as radius mark centre, and the line of direction 

which will be nerdedLTeasiig" ^^-tance points 

tot 

O'er iTto n Having prepared a framework for the drawing, 

nf r 1 the appearance of a straight length 

ot railway, or of an avenue of trees, as you look down it. 

ihe lines vanish, and they all appear to meet, though they 
are parallel. Contrast the appearance with the facts we 
know about parallel straight lines, and impress upon the 
children that we have to do with appearances only. 

Write the first rule on the blackboard Parallel lines 
vanish toward the same point. Then place the box against 
the sheet of glass, one side touching it, and point out the 
lines at right angles to the transparent plane. 

Give the second rule on the blackboard : — Lines at right 
angles to the transparent plane vanish toward the centre 
of vision. Illustrate by hasty examples on the blackboard, of 
railway lines, telegraph wires, a house with door and 
windows. 

Step IV . — Ask what distances we have fixed already, and 
what we still require to know, viz., the position and size 
of the object to be drawn. 

Work the following problems : — 

(1) A horizontal square of five feet, lying on the ground, 
with the front side touching the transparent plane one foot 

to the right of the spectator. 

(2) A cube of four-foot edges, its nearest face being 
parallel to and touching the transparent plane, three feet to 

the left. ,, , 

,3) A cube of three-foot edges, its nearest face parallel 

to and touching the transparent plane immediately m ront 

of the spectator. 

Step K— Recapitulate by asking for the two rules, and 
definitions of the centre of vision, the transparent plane, the 
ground line, and the horizontal line. 
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, . r the Elementary Classification 

Subject: Introductory E . j^^tj^ral Orders. 

of Plants „ and III. Average Age : 

Group: Natural Science^_^^ _ minutes. 

By Lillian Lees. 

Objects. 

j- a. and interest to the children in 

(i) To give a direct object anu 

"’(15 ^T^Kachdementary classification of plants without 

dissection. • a.u a. c -i- 

f3) To teach the children to recognize the two families, 

Cruciferce and Papilionaceae, simply by examination of the 
petals and stamens. 

(4) To give a dainty idea about the sub-order Papilionaceae, 
by likening the corolla to a butterfly, and quoting the follow- 
ing lines of Keats’ : — 

“ Here are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight, 

With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white, 

And taper fingers, catching at all things. 

To bind them all about with fairy rings.” 

(5) To incite the children to go on and find out about 
other orders by a similar process, and to educate themselves 
along this line. 

Step I . — Introduce subj'ect by talking about the charac- 
teristic features of human races and families. 

Step II , — Tell the children that they are going to learn to 
recognize two families of flowers. Give them specimens of 
Cruciferse and Papilionaceae ; with the help of diagrams on 
the board, help them to name the first order, giving them 
(Sylva and Harold already knowing a little Latin) the 
derivation of the name. Work out the same idea with 
regard to the second order, but give them the initial idea 
of its likeness to a butterfly by showing them a picture of a 
sweet pea. Quote Keats’ lines above mentioned. 

Step III, Draw the petals of the Papilionaceae on the 
board, if possible drawing from children their names. 

. /K Flowers to be examined again carefully, and 
c ildren to say what they notice as to the peculiarity of the 
stamens. 

.Step V.~li time permits, contrast any small Crucifer with 

ue- eafed Saxifrage, and let the children point out the 
IT! between the flowers of the two plants, and say 
e ongs to the Cruciferae family and why. 


By 


the turn of the 

the late Dr. 


J. 


TIDE.t 

E. Taylor, f.l.s., f.g.s. 


September is eminently a month of rest in England. Its 

and""Lr""^ mornings encourage us to out-door ramblings 
and exercise Its fading twilights are no less soothing. 

I f ^ ^^ter the hot, eager 

1 e ot the growing and glowing summer. It is delightful to 

sweep the dewy grass with well-goloshed feet in search of 
those edible fungi which now make their appearance so 
abundantly, because the heavy night dews are favourable to 
their loose cellular structures. Even the melancholy sadness 
which comes from beholding the stubble fields, and knowing 
that the glory of the summer has departed, is allied to 
pleasurableness. 

Yes, the tide has turned ! Henceforth it will ebb rapidly 
day by day, to flow and again to flood with the beginning of 
a year that has to be born ! All life is, as poor Kirke White 
expressed it : — 

“ Bound in birthdays and in sepulchres.” 

No poppies stand in the corn. The harvest is all ingathered, 
and stands in golden stacks in the corners of the stubble 
fields or near the home farmstead, where the ubiquitous 
sparrows gather multitudinously, and quarrel, and chatter, 
and feed all day long. The chaffinches no longer play 
together in pairs, but in clusters. The yellow-hammer is 
piping its plaintive cry along the darkening hedge-rows, 
where the blackberries are clustering thick and the hawthorn 
fruits are reddening for winter use. In the otherwise almost 
voiceless orchestra of bird-life the song of the robin begins 
to assume an attractive prominency, although there is a 
wintry association with it. The swallow tribes are flitting to 
and fro with even greater rapidity than ever. Before the 
month has reached its third week their gathering numbers 
and fus.sy chatter will inform us that some important » ep is 
about to be taken. Then the housetops and eaves and t 
telegraph wires (accommodating positions!) as well a. 


